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White House Finally Picks a New Science Adviser 


William R. Graham, a superhawk engineer who came 
up through weapons research and flopped in pursuit of 
the top job at NASA, is the Administration’s choice to 
fill the long-vacant posts of Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent and Director of the White House Office of Science 
and Technology Policy (OSTP). 

Even among Administration stalwarts concerned 
with science-policy affairs, the appointment has, at best, 
produced only polite applause. Outside their ranks, a 
good deal of dismay has been privately expressed about 
Graham’s hardline politics and narrow professional 
background. The circumstances of the appointment, 
coming 7 months after the dual posts became vacant and 
OSTP’s budget was slated for a big slash, suggest the 
award of a minor consolation prize to a hapless loyalist. 

Graham, 49, has long been something of a bit player 
in right-wing strategic circles. With a Caltech bachelor’s 
degree in physics, he received a PhD in electrical engi- 
neering from Stanford in 1963. He then went into nucle- 
ar weapons research at the Air Force’s New Mexico 
Weapons Laboratory for 3 years before joining the 
Rand Corporation. He and several fellow staff members 
split off from Rand in 1971 to form R&D Associates, a 


Senate Rejects $80 Million 
In Academic Pork-Barrel Funds—Page 3 


California-based contractor for the Pentagon and De- 
partment of Energy. A colleague at his old company 
describes him as “an outstanding technical person and a 
civilized human being who believes in a strong defense. 
He is an honest guy.” 

Graham’s predecessor in the White House posts, 
George A. Keyworth II, describes Graham “as a very 
thoughtful, very rational individual,” adding that “he 
likes to solve problems.” Keyworth said Graham’s 
background in physics and engineering would be useful 
for advancing the Administration’s goal of closer aca- 
demic-industrial ties. 

When Keyworth was leaving the job last November, 
he pushed other candidates to take his place, notably 
Ralph Gomory, chief of research for IBM, and Robert 
O. Hunter Jr., President of Western Research Corp., 
San Diego. At Keyworth’s invitation, both served on 
the 16-member White House Science Council, a kind of 
council of fairly high level sci-tech wisemen who advise 
the adviser. Graham was not a member. 


Following the 1980 election, Graham served on the 
incoming Reagan Administration’s Pentagon transition 
team, where his performance won the disdain of several 
senior career military officers and civilian arms-control 
specialists. He is particularly remembered for denigrat- 
ing Soviet-American arms-control agreements and for 
presenting kooky notions about imminent break- 
throughs in anti-submarine warfare as a justification for 
deploying the MX missile. A retired general remarked 
to SGR, “His name is not a household word on the 
galactic intellectual scale.” 

It was not unknown, however, in right-wing circles. 
Graham was a member of the Committee on the Present 
Danger, an assemblage of hawks demanding a blank 
check for defense. And he held a presidential appoint- 
ment for 3 years as Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
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In Brief 


Science86, the prize-winning, money-losing monthly 
published by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is up for sale, and a struggle is under- 
way over its fate. Time Inc., publisher of the rival Dis- 
cover, has made a bid—reportedly $5 million—with the 
intention of folding up the acquisition and using its mail- 
ing list to expand Discover’s readership. Meanwhile, Sci- 
ence86’s founder and editor, Allen L. Hammond, has 
been seeking to raise funds in an effort to buy the maga- 
zine and keep it alive. 

The AAAS, on increasingly shaky financial ground, is 
looking wide-eyed at Time’s money, but some con- 
science-troubling elements are in the picture. One of the 
charter functions of the AAAS is to promote “the public 
understanding of science,” which was the justification for 
starting the pop-science magazine. Hammond has been 
arguing that the AAAS would betray that purpose if it 
sold the magazine for scavenging in preference to a seri- 
ous attempt to keep it alive. 

Also on the science publishing front, Scientific Ameri- 
can, which went up for sale last month, has attracted the 
interest of both Time Inc. and the parent company of the 
British weekly Economist. Having suffered staggering 
losses of advertising and readership in recent years, the 
magazine is a financial weakling, but the book division is 
said to be a money maker. 
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... Thwarted in Quest to Succeed Beggs at NASA | 


(Continued from page 1) 
Agency, which, under the Reagan Administration, has 
been a drumbeater for armaments and a foil against the 
arms-control movement. 

But Graham continued along without public notice in 
Washington until a series of improbable events at 
NASA catapulted him into public view. In 1985, Gra- 
ham’s Administration cronies sought to get him ap- 
pointed to the number two spot at NASA—and thereby 
evoked the shrieking objections of NASA Administra- 
tor James Beggs, who denounced him as unqualified for 
the post. However, Graham’s backers, including White 
House Chief of Staff Don Regan, prevailed, and the 
NASA appointment finally went through. 

Confirmed by the Senate on November 25, 1985, 
Graham suddenly found himself as the acting chief of 
NASA when Beggs was indicted 10 days later on 
charges of defrauding the government in his pre-NASA 
days as Executive Vice President of General Dynamics. 
Seven weeks later, the Challenger shuttle blew up, and 
Acting Administrator Graham, though a newcomer to 
the complexities of NASA, was regularly featured on 
the network news as the bumbling chief spokesman and 
apologist for an agency he really couldn’t be expected to 
represent competently. 

Meanwhile, Graham and the indicted Beggs estab- 
lished new standards for bureaucratic gutter fighting. 
To Graham’s dismay, Beggs continued to hang around 
NASA headquarters, insisting that his skills were need- 
ed to keep the place afloat following the shuttle disas- 
ter—and that he would beat the federal fraud rap and 
return to run the space agency again. Graham was not 
coy about his fondness for his new job as Acting Admin- 
istrator of NASA, or about his aspirations for a full- 
fledged appointment. Graham told an interviewer, not 
long after Beggs was forced to step down, that “NASA’s 
a marvelous organization. For a technologist, this is like 
dying and going to heaven.” 

As the Rogers Commission pulled back the curtain on 
NASA’s long-standing deficiencies, it became clear that 
the rebuilder would have to be someone of national 
stature—and Graham’s candidacy petered out. James 
Fletcher reluctantly agreed to come back to the agency 
he had headed in its glory days, and Graham started 
looking for another job while remaining on as Deputy 
Administrator. 


Curiously enough, he was still there last week, as the 
White House inner circle generated further evidence 
about its low regard for the White House Science Of- 
fice. The White House Press Office announced Gra- 
ham’s selection on June 3, but as of June 12, his nomina- 
tion had not been officially dispatched to the Senate, 
which must confirm the nomination. Staffers at OSTP 
say they haven’t seen him on the premises. 

The absence of any sense of urgency has become the 
leitmotiv of ‘White House science affairs in recent 
months. Keyworth announced at the end of last Novem- 
ber that he would leave on January 1, thus giving the 
Administration ample notice to recruit a successor. 
Within the White House orbit, when it comes to filling 
positions that the Reagan inner circle considers impor- 
tant, the selection and appointment process moves 
swiftly. Thus, when David Stockman moved out of the 
directorship of the Office of Management and Budget, 
James C. Miller III almost instantly was shifted there 
from the chairmanship of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. National Security Advisers come and go, but the 
seat is never allowed to cool. 

When Keyworth departed, John P. McTague, was 
made Acting Science Adviser to the President and Act- 
ing Director of OSTP; he stayed on with those watered 
titles for 6 months, before departing to become Execu- 
tive Director of Research at the Ford Motor Co. (SGR 
Vol. XVI, No. 10). McTague was then succeeded, also 
on an acting basis, by a fellow staff member in the White 
House science apparatus, Richard Johnson, who’s still 
at the helm, pending the arrival of a full-fledged appoin- 
tee. 

The key question, of course, is whether these relative- 
ly minor organizational twitches have any substantial 
significance for the care and feeding and application of 
science and technology. The answer is that if the science 
adviser is forceful, clever, and ingratiating, and is useful 
to his political bosses, he can obtain an attentive hearing 
on matters that are heartfelt for science but obscure for 
harried officials who are concerned with grander mat- 
ters. But on the big matters of supporting and using 
mega-technologies—such as missile defense or the 
manned space station—political and economic forces 
outgun scientific judgment by a wide margin. 

Keyworth is the prime example of that rule. Recom- 
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Pork-Barrel Rout: Senate Rejects $80-Million Grab 


In a legislative battle that may be the turning point of 
academic pork-barrel politics, the Senate on June 6 
wiped out $80 million worth of campus projects that 
solicitous colleagues sought to finance by tapping into 
the Pentagon budget. When the final vote was taken, 
around 1:30 a.m., the projects, slated for 10 universi- 
ties, were voted down, 58-40. 

The decisive anti-pork vote represents an impressive 
come-back victory by lobbyists for institutions that have 
long commanded huge slices of federal funds under the 
so-called peer-reviewed merit system. Now melded into 
a well-oiled lobbying machine, the “haves” and their 
allies bombarded the Senate with chilling warnings of 
danger for American science if local cow colleges and 
their urban counterparts are given a political boost into 
the charmed ranks of permanent beneficiaries of federal 
research spending. The absence of only 2 Senators from 
the wee-hour proceedings certifies a broad interest in 
the subject. 

The danger warnings, directed to strategically placed 
Senators, were dispatched by Frank Press, President of 
the National Academy of Sciences; John P. McTague, 


Adviser 


(Continued from page 2) 

mended by Edward Teller, he arrived in the White House 
job in April 1981, Sth or 6th choice for a post rejected by 
those who were initially sought, and after most of the 
Administration was already in place. Having spent most 
of his career at the Los Alamos National Laboratory as a 
working researcher, Keyworth wasn’t known in Washing- 
ton policy circles. He quickly signed on as ally and help- 
mate of Ed Meese, the President’s righthand man under 
one title or another, and thus was able to thrive in the 
White House snakepit. Not long after Meese left to be- 
come Attorney General, Keyworth resigned to set up his 
own consulting business. 

Some of Washington’s resident science-policy aficio- 
nados now nostalgically look back to the good old days 
when “Jay” Keyworth was there to attend to the needs 
of science and fend off the Reaganite cranks who 
yearned to staff the research agencies with their kind of 
people. To the astonishment of the liberal academic 
scientists who initially derided him as inappropriate for 
what they regarded as science’s chief emissary to the 
presidency, Keyworth delivered the budgets they 
sought for basic research. Though grudgingly, they had 

) admit he was a high performer in that regard. 

A couple of billion more for university science was 
simple enough for the Reagan Administration to shell 
out, since it liked the argument that the science was 


then Acting White House Science Adviser; William D. 
Carey, Executive Officer of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; Sidney Drell, Presi- 
dent of the American Physical Society; Robert L. Clo- 
dious, President of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, and, the quarter- 
back of the pork-barrel rout, Robert M. Rosenzweig, 
President of the Association of American Universities, 
the 50-institution Washington-based trade association 
for big research universities. 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger joined in with 
a letter lauding the “competitive process” as essential 
for maintaining the scientific underpinnings of national 
security. 

The debate got underway with Senator John C. Dan- 
forth (R-Mo.) introducing an amendment to eliminate 
the earmarked university expenditures from the won- 
derfully titled Urgent Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill, a non-urgent catchall of odds and ends for which 
money is sought late in the fiscal year. “The issue is one 
of merit and competition for spending of research dol- 

(Continued on page 4) 


good for industry and defense. What it also wanted, and 
got, out of the Keyworth OSTP apparatus was cheer- 
leading for defense and especially for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, in each and every of its crackpot permu- 
tations since Reagan first announced it in March 1983. 
Keyworth never hesitated on those subjects, or in par- 
roting the Administration’s seamy depictions of the 
press as disloyal to basic American interests. 

What can be expected of Graham as White House 
Science Adviser? His enthusiasm for armaments is 
known to his employers, but it’s doubtful that they need 
his help to promote the cause. In regard to support of 
science, the major pending issue is a push to shift a bit 
more of federal R&D expenditures toward basic re- 
search in universities (SGR Vol. XVI, No. 10). Recom- 
mended by a panel headed by David Packard, of Hew- 
lett-Packard, and D. Allan Bromley, of Yale, the pro- 
posal needs a lot of hard and influential lobbying if it’s to 
show up in the next federal budget. For that kind of 
task, the White House Science Adviser can indeed be 
useful, if he’s accepted by the President’s important 
staff associates. 

It's premature to judge how Graham will fit into the 
picture. As for his credentials for the job, when one 
former White House Science Adviser from a long-ago 
Administration was asked by SGR if he considered Gra- 
ham up to the standard of previous presidential Science 
Advisers, he replied, “‘No one has ever been up to the 
standard of the previous Adviser.” —-DSG 
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... Earmarking Is an Old Habit, Stevens Points Out 


(Continued from page 3) 

lars,” he said, “or instead whether research dollars 
should be spent by the Appropriations Committee 
frankly on the basis of political logrolling.”” Danforth 
added that “This process of earmarking research money 
is strongly oppposed both by the Administration and by 
the academic and scientific community.” 

Danforth then noted that Senator Ted Stevens (R- 
Alaska), who was championing the appropriations, had 
prepared a list to make the point, as Danforth put it, 
“that this is nothing new, to earmark some money for 
specific universities in an appropriation bill.” Reading 
from Stevens’ list, Danforth said that such funds had 
risen from $3 million in 1982 to $137 million last year. 
“It has become something of a trend,” he said, “for 
university presidents, at least some of them, to come to 
Congress and to ask us for specific money for research.” 
This was the time to reverse the trend, Danforth argued. 

Senator Stevens responded that earmarking research 
money for specific institutions was an ancient practice 
that had in recent years benefited the following institu- 
tions, according to a list prepared for him by the Con- 
gressional Research Service: 

Baylor, Boston College, Boston University, USC, Catholic 
University, College of American Samoa, Coiumbia Universi- 
ty, Florida State, Gallaudet, Hampshire College, Iowa State, 
Iowa University, MIT, Mississippi State, NYU, North Dakota 
State, Oregon Health Sciences, Oregon State, Pennsylvania 
State, Purdue, St. Paul Vocational Technical Institute, Seattle 
Community Central College, SUNY, Texas Tech, Tufts, UC 
Davis, UCLA, University of Connecticut, University of the 
District of Columbia, University of Hawaii, University of Mis- 
souri, University of New Hampshire, University of Oregon, 
University of Rochester, and West Virginia University. 

Noting that the funds for these institutions had come 
out of non-defense appropriations without arousing se- 
rious opposition in Congress, Senator Stevens said that 
“those of you have already gotten money on a non-peer- 
review basis, I ask you in fairness, why should we not 
use a non-peer-review basis for defense research mon- 
ey?” Stevens carefully pointed out that his own state 
was not among the beneficiaries of the bill under consid- 
eration, and he added that after this batch got through, 
the Congress could set a firm rule against any more 
earmarked items for academic R&D. 

The futility of expecting Congress to take the pledge 
was then addressed by Senator Jeff Bingaman (D-New 
Mexico), who noted that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which had sanctioned the earmarked items, had 
simultaneously issue a statement barring any more 
items that hadn’t received peer-reviewed approval. 
“But unfortunately,” said Bingaman, “you turn the 
next page in the Committee’s report and there you find 
the Committee recommending $25 million for a Science 


10 Blocked from the Trough 


These are the schools whose earmarked funds for 
the current fiscal year were eliminated by the Senate. 
The table shows the most recently appropriated funds 
for their projects, in fiscal 1984, and the amounts 
sought in a supplemental appropriations bill. 

e 


Actual in Proposed for 
1984 1986 
Iowa State $156,000 $6,500,000 
U of Nevada, Las Vegas 0 3,500,000 
Wichita State 0 5,000,000 
U of Kansas 877,000 2,000,000 
Northeastern 2,200,000 13,500,000 
Oregon Grad Center 7,500,000 1,000,000 
Oklahoma State 2,877,000 1,000,000 
Syracuse 405 ,000 12,000,000 
Rochester Inst. of Tech 310,000 11,100,000 
Arizona State 1,053,000 25,000,000 


and Engineering Center at Arizona State University, 
again without this project being subjected to competi- 
tive, merit-based contracting procedures.” 

Senator Jim Sasser (D-Tenn.) denounced the ear- 
marked items as “the effort by some universities in some 
states to gain financial advantage at the expense of uni- 
versities in other states.” Sasser then attested to the 
innocent purity of institutions in his home state: ““Frank- 
ly, when I heard about the effort being made by some of 
my colleagues to secure university defense research for 
universities in their states by going around the regular 
peer-review process, I took it upon myself to call the 
universities in Tennessee and ask them if there were 
projects they wanted funded in similar ways. But every 
university I discussed this with in my state said absolute- 
ly not.” 

To the defense of pork-barreling came Senator Den- 
nis DeConcini (D-Ariz.), who stated that “Over 50 per- 
cent of the federal research money goes to 16 states 
every year .... We have a right to compete,” said 
DeConcini, ““We cannot compete. I am proud of my 
Arizona State University and the science and engineer- 
ing technology center they have proposed, but they 
have done it without any federal help so far because it all 
goes to the elite eastern or California high-tech schools. 
It is time we called a stop to that. We are talking about 
peer-review. Well, let us make peer review equitable, 
not just of the elite.” 

The hour was late, and the Senate was weary, which 
may account for expressions of puzzlement by Senator 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Foreign Engineers: Dispute Rising on Wages, Entry 


The small but growing ranks of non-citizen engi- 
neers in the US workforce is becoming a bitter issue in 
professional engineering societies as an increasing 
number of members argue that the societies are in 
collusion with industrial employers seeking relatively 
cheap help. One of the frankest statements on this 
topic to come out of a major engineering society was 
issued recently by the Board on Issues Management of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(ASME). Following are excerpts. 

. . . considering the controversy and emotion sur- 
rounding the topic [of foreign engineers], it is not 
surprising that the ASME and other engineering 
groups have been cautious in their approach to this 
issue. 

The Committee of Concerned EEs (CCEE), a 
group of Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers members unhappy with the IEEE’s treatment 
of the “working engineer,” has been a leader in pub- 
licizing abuses under the current immigration law. 
Headed by Irwin Feerst, an independent consulting 
engineer, the CCEE has made this issue its focal 
point and many credit this group’s tenacity for 
IEEE’s recent shift in stance on this issue. Mr. Feerst 
is a long-time critic of the “old-line” engineering 
societies, and ASME has received its share of con- 
demnation for being a society run “by and for corpo- 
rate executives and the professors” which fails to see 
this threat to its members. 

Another vocal critic of US immigration policy and its 
impact on engineering employment is the American 


Engineering Association (AEA), a group . . . com- 
prised mainly of contract engineers. Testifing [in Con- 
gress last year], the AEA accused “the same people 
who argue for restraints on foreign competition” as 
being the ones who “are importing foreign engineers as 
fast as they can process the paperwork”... . 

There is a perception among some engineers, in- 
cluding ASME members, that companies are circum- 
venting US immigration law by illegally recruiting 
foreign engineers and paying them less than prevail- 
ing wages. There is no hard evidence, however, as to 
the number of jobs involved. Based on the available 
information, it is impossible to conclude that this 
type of hiring is common practice in the US. 

Certainly some companies are guilty of abusing the 
laws that govern the entry of foreign engineers into 
the United States. The Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers has initiated a program to help 
document the illegal hiring of foreign engineers. An 
increased awareness among engineers about the po- 
tential for abuse in the immigration and labor certifi- 
cation processes as well as more diligent monitoring 
of suspect hiring practices will go a long way towards 
protecting the rights of all engineers. 

(The ASME Issue Brief, “Foreign Engineers in the 
United States: Perception and Reality” (5 pages), 
also includes some of the statistical data available on 
the subject, as well as analytical text. Copies are 
available without charge from ASME, Board on Is- 
sues Management, 1825 K St. NW, Washington, DC 
20006; tel. 202/785-3756.) 


Summing up, Long said that “those universities get- 
ting the money have a habit of continuing to get the 
money, and those who have not been getting the money, 
seem to have a way of continuing not to get money.” 

Playing a duet with Long, DeConcini said, ““One look 
at the universities that received the research money 
shows that beyond a shadow of doubt that unless your 
university is on the east or west coast, you are picking up 
the crumbs, if anything, of any Federal research dol- 
lars.” 

Deconcini pointed out that “some of our most critical 
national laboratories and research centers have budgets 
totaling hundreds of millions of dollars that are not 
subject to peer review.” He then listed big federally 
financed research centers whose operations are con- 
tracted to universities or academic consortiums: “The 
University of California Lawrence Laboratories, $690 
million; the University of California Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Lab, $424 million; Caltech Jet Propulsion Lab, $554 

(Continued on page 6) 


Senate 


(Continued from page 4) 

Russell B. Long (D-La.). “Am I to understand,” he 
asked, “that this is a situation—which is certainly with- 
out my knowledge—where the Congress said that we 
are not going to have any say about who gets this mon- 
ey? Are we going to have some peers decide who gets 
the money? Is that what is involved here?” Long asked, 
with obvious disbelief. 

In response, Sasser recited the presumed virtues of 

peer review, to which Long replied: “The way it was 
explained to me by someone from my part of the coun- 
try is that to get the money by this peer review, it helps 
to be a peer, one of the group.” Long added that “I 
.would rather depend on my colleague on the Appropri- 
ations Committee than on one of those peers,” and he 
recalled that the late Senator Robert Kerr of Oklahoma 
used to say “that he was against any combine he was not 
in on.” 
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Pentagon Plans a Big Think Tank to Advise SDI 


Plans for a think tank of its own for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative—with a staff of 100-200 and a 
budget of $20-$30 million a year—have received a 
skeptical review in an analysis prepared for two 
doubting Democratic Senators by the Library of 
Congress. 

After receiving the analysis, the Senators, William 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin, and Paul Simon, of Illinois, 
said they would try to block the Pentagon’s plans to 
launch the Strategic Defense Initiative Institute 
(SDII). In the aggressive spirit that has generally 
characterized the Star Wars operation, DOD is plan- 
ning to finance the venture without Congressional 
approval by reprogramming already appropriated 
funds. 

The Library’s review conveys the impression that 
the proposed SDII has been designed from the start 
to serve as cheerleader for SDI, rather than in the 
idealized think-tank role of brotherly but independ- 
ent critic. The Adminstration’s hardline strategic 
zealots have seen to it that few of these free-floating 
research centers actually remain aloof and independ- 
ent; nonetheless, some pretenses are maintained. 
But not so in the case of SDI’s proposed Institute. 

The analysis, prepared in the Science Policy Re- 
search Division of the Library’s Congressional Re- 
search Service, notes that “it is not (original italics) 
DOD’s intention to establish any organization that is 


Senate 


(Continued from page 5) 

million; Stanford Linear Accelerator Laboratory, $117 
million; MIT Lincoln Laboratory, $255 million; Prince- 
ton Plasma Physics Laboratory, $132 million; and 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, $173 million. 

“I feel like a real piker here tonight,” DeConcini said, 
“because I’m asking for $25 million . . . for a center at 
Arizona State University.” 

The debate was then joined by Senator Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr. (R-Conn.), who, lovingly presiding over 
the NIH budget, routinely chastises the NIH manage- 
ment for not seeking more money. Acknowledging the 
value of peer review, Weicker said that peer review 
should not be enthroned as the ultimate device for dis- 
tributing federal research money. If it is, he said, “then 
there is not. much point in having an Appropriations 
Committee or indeed to act as a US Senator.” 

Weicker added that “considering the status of priori- 
ties in this nation, nothing delights me more than when 
every one of you interest yourself in a university or in a 

_cancer center. The priorities are so out of whack. I mean 


unsympathetic to the vision behind SDI; rather it is 
DOD’s intention to establish an organization that is 
unbiased in its evaluation of which technologies and 
system concepts are best suited to meet SDI objec- 
tives.” 

The Pentagon hasn’t identified the promoters of 
the SDI Institute, but SGR understands that the key 
figures are Edward Teller, who led the sales team 
that sold SDI to the White House in 1983, and Simon 
Ramo, a founder of TRW Inc., who has served as an 
adviser to the Reagan Administration. The contract 
tor the Institute is to be awarded without competi- 
tion, the analysis states. 

The authors of the analysis, Cosmo DiMaggio and 
Michael E. Davey, express doubt in their report that 
the Institute would be able “‘to acquire all of the top 
personnel required to adequately perform all of the 
stated functions.” They coupled that concern with 
speculation that the institute, even with inadequate 
staffing, might “exert undue influence over program 
policy decisions.” 

The Defense Department says it plans to locate the 
Institute in the Washington, DC, area and have it in 
operation by September 30. Senator Proxmire, a 
member of Appropriations Committee, says he plans 
to block any expenditure of funds for a Star Wars 
think tank. With the Gramm-Rudman spirit raging 
on Capitol Hill, this is a poor time for new ventures. 


this fellow controls almost all the money in the budget 
for defense and it is hard to get anybody excited about 
the business of life, whether it is knowledge, science, or 
whatever.” 

The arguments went back and forth for another 20 
minutes. When the vote was taken, the earmarked pro- 
jects were eliminated by a comfortable margin of 18 
votes. The projects, however, are down but not out. 
They survive in the House version of the bill, and there- 
fore might be there when a final bill is enacted. But the 
Senate debate and vote demonstrated the power that 
the well-heeled institutions can mobilize to keep their 
privileged place in the distribution of federal research 
funds. 

The dosage of hypocritical chutzpah that they 
brought to the issue is astonishing. Defense Secretary 
Weinberger’s adulation of competition and peer pre- 
view comes just as he is setting up a major think tank for 
the Strategic Defense Initiative—on a non-competitive . 
basis (See Box). And where are peer review and compe- | 
tition in the $86 million that the National Academy of — 
Sciences is receiving this year from federal agencies for 
studies of one sort or another? 
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Stewart-Feder Coverage: A Protest from “Science” 


To the Editor: 


In your issue of June 1 you state that the printed 
record demonstrates that Science has a new policy of 
downplaying stories concerning scientific misconduct. 
However, you cite as evidence only the fact that we have 
not so far written about the paper by Walter Stewart and 
Ned Feder on the Darsee affair. 

We do not regard the Stewart-Feder paper, as you 
seem to do, as the only, or even the most important, 
recent event in this area. Even a quick perusal.of the 
printed record of Science’s news department over recent 
weeks would provide examples of others: a bitter dis- 
pute and charges of misconduct among AIDS research- 
ers, allegations of impropriety in nutrition research and 
advice on dietary guidelines, and a struggle among 
weapons researchers over public discussion of the poor 
results of tests of x-ray laser weapons. 

Our policy on covering sensitive issues in the scientific 
community has not changed, and we have no mandate 
from our editor to change it. We will continue to report 
on significant cases of scientific misconduct when we 
learn about them, just as we did in our extensive original 
reporting on the Darsee affair. 


Barbara J. Culliton 
News Editor 


Colin Norman 
Deputy News Editor, Science 


In Reply 


We welcome this assurance of unrestricted news cov- 
erage from old friends and respected colleagues at Sci- 
ence. SGR’s reference to omissions was confined to one 
topic: Science’s continuing neglect of the public contro- 
versy concerning the unpublished Stewart-Feder paper 
on obvious errors in a series of papers published in 
various journals (Science not among them). Such flawed 
papers have been referred to as the products of miscon- 
duct or fraud. 

The repeated rejection of the Stewart-Feder paper, 
under threats of libel, has been the subject since last 
February of 2 Congressional hearings, and has been 
reported or commented on in the New York Times, 
Washington Post, Nature, Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion, Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Plain Dealer, SGR, and 
other publications—but not once in Science. The diver- 
sified coverage suggests that the subject satisfies a 
‘hreshold test of legitimate journalistic attention and 
public interest. 

Stewart and Feder publicly testified in Congress on 
May 14 that, in rejecting their paper, the editor of Sci- 
ence, Daniel E. Koshland Jr., told them that “Science 


would be giving less coverage to scientific misconduct in 
the future than it has in the past.” 

That damning allegation stands on the record unde- 
nied by Koshland, who refused to discuss the matter 
with SGR, except, in his words, “off the record,” or in 
response to a written question. 

It is puzzling that this country’s preeminent general 
science journal has failed to report the intrusion of libel 
lawyers, into the peer-review process. Koshland’s dodg- 
ing of legitimate questions is appalling. Did Science Edi- 
tor Koshland say something to the effect of what Stew- 
art and Feder reported? If so, what did he mean? Does 
he still mean it? And why is Science still ignoring this 
subject?—DSG 


The Report on French CNRS 
To the Editor: 


Francois Seguier’s coverage of French science is gen- 
erally quite fair, but some of the statements about the 
international standing of researchers at the Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) and the com- 
mercial usefulness of research conducted by CNRS de- 
serve some comment. [SGR Vol. XVI, No. 10, 
“France: New Government Not So Keen for R&D,” 
which reported that among governmental critics of 
CNRS “it is also said that CNRS researchers do not 
really stand up very well in international comparisons, 
and that a lot of the work they do is scientifically incon- 
sequential and commercially useless.”’]. 

CNRS has 44 exchange agreements with 35 countries, 
and of the 12,000 trips to foreign countries funded by 
CNRS, 1500 are to the US and 6000 to Europe. Each 
year, we receive 3000 young researchers from around the 
world for training, and many of our researchers are invited 
to other countries as guests, professors, speakers . . . 

The caliber of our research can also be measured by 
the fact that the Wolf Prize in physics was last awarded 
to Albert Libchaber, who spent about 20 years with 
CNRS prior to joining the University of Chicago. In 
addition, Professor Luc Montagnier, discovered of the 
AIDS virus, is a long-time member of CNRS. Many 
other internationally renowned researchers are or have 
been members of CNRS. 

As for our work being commercially useful, recent 
statistics show that the number of patents applied for by 
CNRS researchers has almost doubled in the last 3 
years, which is quite a success story for an agency mainly 
concerned with fundamental research. 


Albert Lumbroso 
CNRS Representative to the US 


Washington, DC 
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Shuttle Disaster: Congress, Press Merit Blame, Too 


So, what’s new? 

Murphy’s Law is unrepealable. 

Big bureaucracies lie when it serves their purposes. 

The Congress is a patsy for government agencies that 
spread big industrial contracts around the country. 

And the press got snookered by public-relations oper- 
ators pushing the glamour of space. 

In sum, that’s the real message of the Rogers Com- 
mission autopsy report on the Challenger disaster. 
Apart from chronicling and dissecting the managerial 
charades that led to the O-ring debacle, the shuttle 
inquiry doesn’t tell us much that wasn’t previously on 
the public record. The sad fact, however, is that the 
record was ignored. 

In comfortable retrospect, it’s easy to conclude that 
the managers of the space program were unbelievably 
irresponsible when they propped up their sagging pro- 
gram by giving rides to a couple of influentially situated 
members of Congress and then to a innocent and eager 
young teacher. But for anyone who was disposed to 
look, it was possible to recognize that they were unbe- 
lievably irresponsible long before calamity occurred last 
January 28. 

- Two years before the accident, NASA’s own hand- 
picked committee of safety specialists, the Aerospace 
Safety Advisory Panel, publicly and strongly cautioned 
against touting the shuttle as “operational in the airline 
sense when it clearly isn’t.” The panel, composed of 
aerospace specialists from industry, universities, and 
government agencies, warned that “shuttle operations 
for the next five to ten years are not likely to achieve the 
‘routine’ character associated with commercial airline 
operations.” 

NASA brushed aside the advice with a kind of thank- 
you-for-your-interest response, noting that ‘“‘we have set 
in place policies, procedures, practices and processes to 
make the STS (Space Transportation System) as effi- 
cient, productive and reliable as possible, while balanc- 
ing the necessity to be cost-effective in the world’s mar- 
ketplace.” In effect, the message was: nothing can go 
wrong. We’re NASA. 

The panel’s cautionary advice attracted virtually no 
public notice, but even if it had, it stood little chance of 
achieving credibility against the carefully staged back- 
ground of orbiting astronauts weightlessly floating, 
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working, and sometimes clowning, in space. 

The public record is heavily strewn with deceptions 
and misrepresentations of the shuttle’s performance and 
economics, but when it comes to government-financed 
high-tech endeavors, the public’s expectations of veraci- 
ty don’t extend very far. In March 1985, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office performed a retrospective on NA- 
SA’s promises of shuttle performance. It found that in 
1977, NASA officially stated that 572 shuttle flights 
would be carried out between 1980 and 1991. With that 
many flights, the shuttle would indeed be the economi- 
cal workhorse that NASA had promised. But, by 1980, 
the forecast had dropped to 487 flights. Not long before 
the Challenger disaster grounded shuttle operations, 
the 1980-91 flight forecast was down to 165, and even 
that sharply reduced goal was considered overly ambi- 
tious. 

Where was the Congress while this evidence was pub- 
licly available—and surely more was to be had through 
the investigative process? The answer is that Congress 
has mainly performed as a cheering section for NASA, 
regularly pushing for space spending beyond the White 
House’s wishes. A hearing of the House Science and 
Technology Committee, which has jurisdiction over leg- 
islation for the space agency, resembles old home week. 

The Chairman of the House Science and Technology 
Committee, Rep. Don Fuqua, Democrat of Florida, 
recently announced that he will retire from Congress in 
January to become the head of the Aerospace Industries 
Association—the Washington-based lobbying organiza- 
tion for virtually all of NASA’s major contractors. 

The romance between the press and NASA is one of 
the oldest love stories in Washington. Starting with Life 
magazine’s exclusive sweetheart contract with the origi- 
nal contingent of astronauts, it has continued through 
the dubious spectacle of supposedly independent jour- 
nalists competing for NASA’s favor to become the first 
journalist in space. 

The Rogers Commission has performed well. It has 
charted the inadequacies of the past and offered sound 
recommendations for rebuilding the space program. 
But if Congress, the press, and good sense hadn’t been 
mesmerized by the hucksters of space, the space pro- 
gram would today be flying, rather than grounded and 
licking its wounds.—DSG 








